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HIS little Work took its riſe 
from an evening's converſation 
witha Literary Friend, who deſired the 
Author's opinion upon this venerable 
ruin. Complying with that requeſt, he 
drew up the followin g Sketch, and, 
preſuming upon the flight manner in 
which this Station has been mentioned 
by preceding Antiquaries, now makes 
it public. Toinveſtigate Roman laws, 
or to delineate Britiſh cuſtoms, was 
no part of his deſign. Theſe have been 
conſidered by abler hands. His pages, 9 
therefore, are confined to the ſpot on 
which GARIANONUM is ſituate, and 
| bounded by its walls.— There is one 
thing remarkable in this Tract, that 
the 
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* 8 5 the . # 


| the 8 connection 3 the. 
Letter- preſs and the Plates is reverſed "E 
for here, the former is to be confider- 
ed only a as illuſtrative of the latter. 
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It appears "Ou the Notitia Java thar 
the Præpoſitus Equitum Stableſianorum 


was ſtationed at the mouth of the Yare : 3 


and from that circumſtance this Command 
er was ſtiled Gariennonenſis. An aſſertion 

which carries ſuch poſitive proof, none 
have been hardy enough to deny;—but the 
difficulty is, to fix the ſite of his reſidence, 
to diſcover where he pitch'd his. tents, 


and to inform Poſterity where the Roman 


banner, firſt diſplay'd its FIR on the Ice- 
nian ſhore. 


In this reſearch we are deſtitute of any 
aſſiſtance from the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
the great guide which Jeads us through 


Britannia Romana.—Reſpefting Gariano- 


| num it is ſilent; — nor have we any military 
way to direct our ſteps: : the Ermine-ftreet 


comes no farther Eaſt than Venta Iceno- 


rum; and whatever viciniary or occaſional 
toads led to Garianonum, as they were not 
taiſed with that care and permanency as the 
great military ones, we cannot expect them 


to be obvious at this day. 
The 
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The great Father of our National Anti- 


m quities, the venerable Camden, places 

; the Roman Garianonum at Burgh - Caſtle, i in 

1— Suffolk (1): my learned Countryman, Sir 

n Henry Spelman, an almoſt cotemporary 

e MU writer, endeavours to fix it at Caiſter, near 

e | Yarmouth, in Norfolk. Paſſing by leſſer 

, authorities as advocates for the latter opi- ; 
5 nion, let us conſider the ſentiments of the 

* good old Knight upon it, as his own words 

- inform us: Veterem Garianoni ſedem 


6c « oblivioni tradidit alveum deſtituens flu-- 

4c yijus, ſediſque et fluvii incerta veſtigia: 
ö 4 * yidentur eam duo vendicare; Burgh 
« Caſtle in agro Suffolciano, quod meri- 
« dionali fluvii lateri hodie incumbit, et 
& boreali 1v diſtans mille paſſus Caſtor 
* yillula. Romanum oftendunt ambo ſpe- 
« ciem; illud quadrilateram oblongam 
<< Caſtrametationem, muro coronatum, ſed 
4 remotiorem a mari, et loco paludibus et 
40 * anguſtiis ita impedito, ut equeſtribus 
male conveniat turmis; hæc in ipſo litore 


| (1) Vol. I. Ed. 172253 P. 465. . 7 


B 2 «© muri 


tel 


æ mari etiam et muniminis rudera prodens, | th 

e campeſtri loco, equitumque diſcurtioni al 

: © litoris præſidio, quod huic comiti, huic of 
4 equitatui demandatum fuir, comtmodif- [of 

4 ſimo. Interiora enim et mediterranea v 

* comes alius tuebatur, peditumque magis - 

. « cohortibus quam turmis equitum. Gari- xi 


< anonum igitur Caſtorem pond, Camden 
4 Jeet Burgh arriſit. Conducit in ſenten- 
etiam noſtram Caſtor, nomen a Romanis 


1 

ſumptum, præſertim cum in tota Anglia P 

. *-nihil quod ſciam hujus nominis repetie- v 
1 « tur, non Romanum (2). The great 1 


objection which Sir Henry Spelman and 
the followers of his opinion make to Burgh 
as the Roman Garianonum, is its diſtance 
from the ſea, ' being ſurrounded with mar- 
ſhes, and incommodiouſly ſituated for Ca- 
valry. Phe ſtate of the country when 
che Romans built and Sir Henry wrote, 
* was very different: — had it been the ſame, 
| his remark would have been juſt; ;—but du- 
ring the revolutions of ſo many centuries, 5 


2 ne ww +. uw 8 ut + 


GJ Icenia, p. 754. 
1 8 the 


1 
che appearance of every countryis frequently 
altered, and ſuffers many changes. Effects 
of this kind are produced from many 
cauſes: ſome of them from the moſt latent, 
which diſtort the face of Nature, and leave 
monuments of their operations for Poſte- 
. Fity to wonder at. 
Upon obſerving the flat country for four 
miles, the diſtance between Caiſter and 
Burgh, (a conſiderable part of which is ſtill 
water, and retains a Saxon appellation (3),) 
it evidently appears to have been once co 
yered by the Ocean, and the mouth of the 
Fare, at that time, an Eſtuary, or arm of 
the ſea: Tradition, the faithful preſerver 
of many a fact which Hiſtory has overlooked 
or forgotten, confidently and invariably 


aſſerts . this e inſerted 


63 Badan wo 6, I. e. vid Banker Hift, Feel, Petroburg, | 
Bardanea, Nullus eft hodie (quem quidem novi) hujus appella- 
tions fluvius; nec © multis qui ſunt in agro Cantabrigienſi & vi- 
£inis, ſcio quis hic fit, fi ullus ſub hoc nomine hodie reperitur, 
 ſuſpicor vocari Broadwater.,—Gibſoni Nominum Locprum Expli- 
uio a4 finem Chron. Saxon, *. 15. 


the ancient map of Girkuts Oſtium, n 1 
is ſuppoſed to have appeared in the year | 
One Thouſand. + The original remains in a 1 
cheſt called the Hutch, belonging to the 
| Corporation of Yarmouth, and was oy 
from one ſtill more ancient (which appear- 
ed to be in a periſhing condition), about 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, I do not 
pretend to vouch for the authenticity of this 
paper; and I produce it, not to confi, | 

but to 85 wy opinion. e ns is 


Te is far from being it in the leaſt eds.” 4 
matical to afſert, that the City of Norwich, 
like the Town of Yarmouth, had its orlgi- 
nal from the number of Merchants and 
Fiſhermen reſorting thither for the pecu- 
| niary advantages of commerce; the ſame 
ſtream equally. flowing to each; and the 
ſame means which brought ela to 
che: one, carried wy ok to the other . 


(i) NORWTZ. ancientement fuſt un lieu de Grand Vidiage. 
Vide Cart. Alfr. Eft: Anglorum. Epi ſancto Edmundo—Manſu- 


5 ram ſuam in NoRwICOO que annuatim reddit unum lafum de op 
Haleribus Menaſt, Ang. Vol. I, fo. 294. | | | 
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„ © 
About the time of Edward the Confeſſor, 
tlie ſea retreated from the ſand at the mouth 
of the Eſtuary on which Yarmouth now 
ſtands ; and then there were two Chan- 
« nelles for Shippes and Fiſhermen to paſſe 
and enter into that arme of the ſea for ut- 
<« terance of theire fiſhe and marchandizes, 
«© whiche were conveyed to diverſe partes 
and places, as well in the countye of Nor 
& folke as in the countye of Suffolke, by 
«reaſon that all the wholle levell of the 
« marſhes and fennes, which nowe are be- 
« twixte the towne of Yermouthe and the 
« citie of Norwiche, were then all an arme 
« of the ſea, enteringe within the lande by 
e the mouthe of Hierus; and this was "I 
* boute the yere of our Saviour MXL. 
and longe before (). When this ſand 

became -inhabitable, and a conſiderable 
Town formed upon its banks, the courſe of 
the fea being altered, the rivers and mar- 
ſhes ſettled in the manner we now find 


(5) MS. cui. Tit.“ Gre te Yermouthe; a Bookeof the founda- 
40 cion and antiquitye of the ſayde Towne,” &c. fo. 1 460, penes me. 


B 4 | them. 


1 2 3 


them. The Romans followed the courſe 


of the Æſtuary as their Icenian Conqueſts 
multiplied, and after Garianonum found - 
ed the Venta Icenorum (6); to the ſouth the 
ſtation ad Taum (7), on that branch of the. 
river called the Teſe; and advancing by 
the northern ſtream, arrived at Elmham, 
where a ſtation. was placed alſo, 


doubtful evidence, I ſhould quote Sir 


Henry Spelman once more, and produce 


in favour of this ſyſtem the ſtory he has, 


told us of Lothbroch the Dane, who was 


driven, in an open boat, from Denmark. 
into the mouth of the Yare, and landed at 


Reedham.— The inference he draws from 
this tale is to our purpoſe: —* Ex his vi- 
<« detur Reedham villam hanc parvam 
«6 magna Yermutha antiquiorem eſſe. Nam 
5 habitatoribus frueretur Yermutha cum 
« Lothbrocus huc appulſus Gu opem pro- 


(o Caftor, near Norwick, 


00 Taſeborough. 
„ 4: " 


< culdubio 


E 
<« culdubio glamore imploraſſet attrituſque 
„fame & itinere, ulterius non perrexiſſet 
ein fluvio.” If the ſtory is true, Lothbroch 
- moſt probably entered the Yare on the north 
fide of the great bank of ſand on which 
Yarmouthwas afterwards built, and ſtopp'd 
at Reedham, being the firſt e land 
be made. 


One circumſtance attends this opinion, 
which carries it above conjecture, In the 
marſhes which lay between the two ſhores, 
and even at the walls of Garianonum, have 
frequently been diſcovered parts of an- 
chors, rings, and otherpiecesof iron, which, 
| however uncouth in their appearance, could 
have been of no ſervice but for maritime 
uſes, and muſt either have belonged to the 

veſſels of the garriſon, or have been left 
there by thoſe unfortunate navigators who, 
in early times, viſited, this dangerous coaſt. 


It is alſo. to be remarked, that every- 
where round the walls of the camp, are 
found immenſe quantities of ſea-ſhells, par- 
ou thoſe * the oyſter, forming a ſtrata 

ſeveral 


0 
ſeveral feet deep, and ſcarcely admitting 
a doubt of the nearer approach of the ſea 
or Eſtuary of the Lare to this ſtation, at the 
time of its Roman inhabitants; for it is 
hardly to be ſuppoſed, that the garriſon, 
| whatever might be their number, could 
conſume ſo conſiderable a quantity of that 
fiſh, as their exuvia plainly inform us were 
there depoſited. The advantage of gather- 
ing the Britiſh oyſter from ſhoals and 
beaches fituated under their own walls, 
could not be overlooked by the Roman 
garrifon.— By them, they were eſteemed 
a delicacy worthy the Prætorian table; 
and as early as the reign of Veſpaſian, were 
exported to Italy as choice dainties for the 
Imperial one (8). From the ſhores of Kent, 
and from the neighbourhood of Richbo- 
Tough, were obtained thoſe which bore the 
greateſt price, and were reputed of the beſt 
flavour: and theſe were farther improved | 
by fattening them in feeding-pits and arti- 
ficial reſervoirs; a practice invented-by the 
| Romans, and firſt made uſe of at Baiæ and 


(8) Fling, L. 9. Cap $4: Juxeaal, Sat. 4. Ver. 140. 
Puzzoli, 50 


18 
Puzzoli, ninety years before che Chiiſtica | 
Oe 58 eh 


The mouth of the Yare being found i in 
this ſtate at the time of the Roman ad- 
vent, I place Garianonum at Buren, Cas» 
'TLE, which ſtands on the ſouth ſide of it 
a ſituation which entirely obviates the ob- 
jections of Sir Henry Spelman and Biſhop 
| Gibſon (9), and proves it to have been ex- 
tremely commodious, and admirably a- 
dapted, for thoſe'very purpoſes for which 
they are diſpleaſed with it—for the pro- 
tection of that ſhore which theſe troops were 
ſtationed to defend, for their military exer- 
| Files, and for their ſudden excurſions. 


Upon a ſtream whoſe largeneſs je” ra- 
pidity muſt haye made it formidable to 
paſſing armies ; upon a ſhore particularly 
expoſed to the depredations of lawleſs pi- 
rates; and upon the principal entrance of 
a country poſſeſſed by a brave and hardy 
ps Garianonum muſt have been a ſta- 


(9) Camden, Edit, 1722, v. I, p. 465. 
l tion 


18 L121 
gion of the greateſt importance to the Ro- 1 
mans.—It gave them weight and conſe- 
quence in the eyes of the Britons, who 
were deſtitute of every idea of mural forti 
fications ;—it eſtabliſhed their influence, 
extended their territories, and afforded them 
a ſecure retreat, and an impregnable de- 
fence, againſt the warlike Iceni, who, ani- 
mated with the ſpirit of our immortal Boa · 
dicea, frequently roſe in arms againſt the 
: Fußes of thejr native ſoil. Fe 


In each of theſe views did the politic 
Romans conſider their new erected camp ; 


in every reſpect it anſwered their deſigns, 
and in every particular correſponded” with 
their wiſhes. From hence they command- 

ed the Zſtuary of the Yare, the German 
Ocean, and the interior country; and from 
| Hence they derived a power and conſe- 
_ - quence ſufficient to awe, and capable of 
intimidating any military attempt the Bri- 
vons could form inſt e 


Deſtitute 


. 


4 
Deſtitute of expreſs records, and enco 
tering the clouds with which Ignorance and 


Inattention have ſabled over our Anglo-Ro- 


man Antiquities; tis from the tenour of Ge. 
neral Hiſtory alone, that we are enabled to 
fix a time for the building of this fortreſs: 


without ſuch a conſultation our utmoſt re- 


fearches would fail us, and we ſhould have 


only the miſerable altetnative of gueſſing 
at the period, or paſſing i it by unnoticed, 


= Sale detail of the ſucceſſes 97 * 
Roman arms in Britain, is found in other 


Authors: for this work it would be too 


diffuſe, That portion of Anglo-Roman 
. Hiſtory which more immediately reſpects 
Garianonum, is ſhort and limited ;—it 
commences with the reign of Claudius, 


and it. extends no further. | 


This Emperor, who affumed the purple 


at 50 years old, had neither the ſpirit, 
, courage, nor perſeveranceof his great prede- 
" ceflor,; yetambitious of following the ſteps 


of _ he formed the deſign of com- | 


pleating; 


— , . — —  ___— 
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g 5 pleating what Cæſar had begun, and of re- 
ducing, Britain to a Roman Province: in 
purſuance of which, he arrived here about 
the year of Chriſt 45, having previouſly 
ſent Aulus Plautius with troops ſufficient, 
to effect his intention. After about ſix 
months ſtay, he returned to Rome; and 
eee | — never e 
h 2 the Ears W c Plautius 
| remained here near four years, and carried 
N on the Britannic war with ſpirit and ſucceſs, 
1 Upon his return to Rome, he received 
the honour of an Ovation. Next in com- 


mand was the Pro-Prætor, Publius Oftori- 
us Scapula an experienced officer, in 


- (20) Suetonius i in Claudio, c. 17. confirmed by an inſcription 


in the Barberini Palace at Rome : I 
| y oe CLAVDIO. os. 
AVGVS TO. 
PONTIFICI. MAX. TR. p. IX. 
0 COS. V. IMP. X VI. P. P. 


SEN AT VS. POPVL..-Q. R, QVOD._ 
RE GES. BRITANNIA, ABS G 
'VLa. JACTVRA, DOMVERIT. 

" ©» GENTESQUE. BARBARAS. 
\PRIMYS, INDICIO, SVBEGERIF. 
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1 
whom Sache and courage were equally 
united —To him the Romans were indebt- 
ed for the ſubjection of the Iceni; to him 
they were obliged for the retention of their 
conqueſts;—and to him we owe the found- 


ing of Garianonum. 


No part of 5 policy of this General 
claims our attention ſo much, as that which 
we are particularly bound to obſerve the 
conſtruction of fortreſſes upon the Severn, 
the Avon, and the Nen: This upon our 
own Yare, and many of thoſe in the interi- 
or country, owe their foundation to Oſto- 


rius.— This effectual method of curbing 


that high ſpirit of Liberty inherent in the 


native Britons ; of diſſolving their allian- 


ces, breaking their power, and dividing 
their reſources; was the ſyſtem of this gal- 


lant Officer. How well it ſucceeded, the An- 
glo- Roman Hiſtory amply informs us; for 
without the protection of theſe mural en- 


campments, neither conqueſt nor ſecurity 
could have attended che Roman banner in 


Britain. 8 5 | 


Rd 


IJ 
From this period we date the riſe of Gaz 


| rianonum, built by the command, and by 
the Soldiers of Oſtorius, and garriſoned by 
a cohort of veteran troops lately returned 


victorious from a battle with the Iceni. 


45, 


Leaving them in ſecure poſſeſſion of their 
new. erected Caſtrum, let us farther conſi- 
der the claim of Caiſter to have been the 
Garianonum. It is flightly founded, and 


very ill ſupported; — but fo reſpectable an 


authority as Sir Henry Spelman, muſt not 


be trifled with. He urges its name, re- 
mains, and ſuperior convenience of ſitua- 
tion: the latter argument has been refuted; 


the two firſt only remain to be conſidered. | 


| At this time, not the leaſt veſtigia of Ro- | 
man building appear at Caiſter. That there 


were ſome when Sir Henry wrote, is highly 
probable; for I think this great and learn- 

ed Antiquary could never have been guil- 
ty of fo glaring an abſurdity, as to miſtake 


the venerable remains of Sir John Faſ- 


_ rolffe's ſcat for Roman workmanſhip.” But 


* Fe 


(7 bY 

ſo far from proving. it to have been Ga- 

rianonum from its name (9), (on whieh he 
lays ſo much ſtreſs) that this very circum- 
ſtance clearly points out the contrary; for 
that was a peculiar name expreſſive of the 
deſign and uſe of the building, and this 

only an indefinite term beſtowed on all the 2 

ſmaller Caſtra.— Allowing Caiſter then to TM 

have been a Roman ſtation (10), and yet 

not Garianonum; it is neceſſary to Wo: 

what ion it was. 


The i ingenious Antiquary of Manchef. 
ter has ſo well informed us for what pur- 
poſe theſe ſmaller Camps were conſtructed, 

that it would be injuſtice not to uſe his 
words in their deſcription. 1 


The ſtations in Britain wing generally 
* fixed upon the — ſlope of a hill 


(9) Caiſter, S, a Caftrum, 


(10) Many Roman Coins (now the only evidences that remain) > 
have been found here; the earlieſt 1 have met with, was a Galba, 
«« Moſt have been found in a place called the Eaft Bloody-Burgb-fur- 
« long, belonging to Mr. Thomas Wood, from whom we have 
« received divers filver and copper coins,” Six Thomas Brown's. 
Hydriotaphia, p. 18. 1658. | A 
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& or bank, they were well calculated for our 
winters, and as ill for our ſummers. The 


Romans, therefore, naturally conſtructed 


* another Camp for their reſidence in the 


e latter. And their Caſtra ÆEſtiva are an 


addition to the regular fortreſſes, which 


c has been long noticed in general, though 


© jt has been ſeldom pointed out in parti- 


e cular. For this they neceſſarily ſelected 
« ſome advantageous ſite, that was in the 


« neighbourhood. of the ſtation, and Fully 
40 open to the north. And every fortreſs 


ein the kingdom which has a ſoutherly aſ- 


« pe&i in-itſelf, and any convenient ground 
« near it with a northerly one, muſt have re- 


. « gularly enjoyed the pleaſing appendage 


c of a SUNMer-Qunp (1z).” 


j Such 8 no doubt, was Caiſ- 
ter to Garianonum ; its ſituation correſ- 
ponding with the uſual practice of the Ro- 


mans in conſtructing their Caſtra ſtiva, 


and ita name confirming it to have been a 
Ration r not Nee enough to deſerve 


un Whitaker $ Hiſt, of Manchettr, vol. L P · 18 1. 


— 


a par- 


„„ 
4a particular appellation. The Romans, 
fond of their own national cuſtoms, im- 
ported many of them into their provinces. 
hence the Villas of Italy were imitated by 
the Summer- camps of Britain. But in this 
caſe pleaſure ſeems to have been but a ſe- 
condary obj ect; convenience and ſecurity 
were firſt conſulted. Had the Romans 
pitched this Camp on the ſame ſide of the 

river as their larger, it would have anſwer- 
ed no one of theſe purpoſes; but on the 
oppoſite ſhore it effectually ſecured. them 
DD an agreeable retreat from the warmer fitu- 
* ation of the ſouthern bank, formed an addi- 
| tional guard at the entranceof the river, and 
was highly uſeful for excurſions to the 
northern part of the country. 


No ſituation could have been more con- 
venient for theſe views than Caiſter. Placed 
upon an eminence (12), within fight of the 
larger Ration, the _— in the 1 n 


(2) The 8 ot. he fm 8 at Caifter. is 3 | 
to have been near the preſent pariſh-church, Coins 1 been 
found in an hein ſield. | 


C2 "i the 
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che leaſt emergency, could givethe neceſſary | 
notice to the ſoldiers of the 9 85 dick agreed 


ſignals. 


and our now Weid fields, 
then cold, bleak and woody, the Ro- 


mans diverted themſelves with the plea- 
ſures of the chaſe : and croſs our now green 
and fertile meadows, they navigated their 
veſſels, and caught their fiſh, —Pleaſure, ever 


- ſubordinate to utility, united upon equal 
terms for their defence and amuſement. 


In ſuch a ſituation as Garianonum, withſuch 


a ſummer-camp as Caiſter, they could hard- 
ly regret the delights of Italy. 1 12, 


F rom the ſeventy thouſand Romans (1 A 


ſlain in one battle by the Britons under 


Boadicea, we naturally infer that the nume 


ber of thoſe people who came over into 
Britain muſt have been conſiderable. - By 


| much the greater part of them could never 5 


have reſided in their fortifications, even 


ben unemployed by war, and in times of 


the greateſt ſecurity; z they 1 muſt naturally, 


(69) TacitueDicn Calls makes the number $0,000. 
there : 


—_ 
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> therefore, have ſoughtfor ſome Other friend- | 
| ly covert, and eſtabliſhed their temporary 


ſtations at ſuitable diſtances from their 
Camps. The ſudden excurſions they were 


often obliged to make, in purſuit of their 
enemies, and the neceſſity of frequent re- 


movals to different parts of the province, 
gave them neither leiſure nor opportunity 


to raiſe fortifications at every place they in- 

habited; but ſmall and temporary ſtations 
exhibit traces of Roman inhabitants, where 
no Roman buildings remain, and where it 


is probable no Roman buildings were ever 


_ erected. At Buxton, in this county, the 
| plough breaks many urns, tho? far diſtant 
from any acknowledged ſtation, and our 


own Caiſter has none but nummulary re- 


mains. The Britons were a ſagaciqus as 


well as a brave and active people; and what 


courage, oppoſed to conduct and diſcipline, 


could not effect, the frequent little ſtra- 


tagems of their chiefs in ſome meaſure ſup- 
plied. Hence the ſudden. alarms of their 


_ adverſaries drove the Roman architect to 
the tools of war and hence their inferior 


Ca ſtations 


E 
Ririons could never boaſt that Romay * 
bricks, 
| Omnibus in mri et in on turre rubents; 


7; a rifng hill, - near r the confluence 
of the rivers Yare and Waveney, and over- 
looking a large extent of marſhes which 
once formed the Eſtuary it commanded, 
| ſtands Burgh-Caſtle, the Garianonum of 
the Romans,—In the conſtruction of this 
Camp, the Romans purſued their uſual me- 
thod of ſecurity in building, and practiſed 
their favourite military architecture. It | 
formed an irregular Parallelogram, the 
parallel ſides of which were equally right 
lines, and equally long, but the corners 
| rounded (14). Thoſe Camps, which were 
one third longer than they were br: 
| were eſteemed the moſt beautiful (15), but 

here the proportion is ag two to one. . 


as The, Bae in conſtructing their Camps ſeldom rounded | 
the angles: Ilrelchefter, Dorcheſter, Chefterford near Cambridge, 
little Cheſter near Derby, Manchefter, and this at Burgh, are ſome 
of the few” fortreſſes in the -kingdom where Gay" haye,—Vide 
Whitaker's Mancheſter, Vol, I, p, 35 
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[a 
The principal wall of this ſtation, in 
which/i is placed the Porta Pretoria, is that 


to the eaſt, fourteen feet high, two hundred 
and fourteen yards long, and nine feet broad. 


The north and ſouthern walls are juſt 


the ſame height and breadth, and juſt half 
the length: — the weſtern ſide has no re- 


mains of any wall, nor can we determine 
with any certainty, whether it ever had. 


The ſea might poſſibly be conſidered as a 


ſufficient barrier on that ſide, and the ſteep- 


neſs of the hill as a collateral ſecurity. — 
Four maſſive raund towers defend the eaſt- 
ern wall; the northern has ane; and ano- 
: ther, now. thrown down, ſtood oppoſite on 
the ſouthern. 'E heſe towers were added 
after building the walls, and ſerved not 


only to ornament and ſtrengthen them, 


but as Turres Exploratorii (16); each 
having on the top- a round hole two feet 
deep, and as many in diameter, evidently 


(16) In litore quoque ocean ni ad meridiem, quo naves eorum 
| babebantur, quia & inde barbarorum irruptio timebatur, turres per 
_ Intervalla ad proſpectum maris collocant, c. e Hiſtoria, p. 12. 
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k deſigned both for the erection of ſtand- 


The ſouth-weſt corner of the ſtation forms 
the Pretorium, raiſed by the earth taken 
out of a Vallum which ſurrounds and ſe- 

cures it, and which is ſunk eight feet low- 
er than the common ſurface of the Area. 


being undermined a few years ſince by the 


: lum, after ſome very heavy rains, is fallen 
on one ſide near its former ſituation, but 
i remains perfectly entire. The north tower 

having met with a ſimilar accident, is re- 


; cauſed a breach near it. 


| Fo give the reader a better idea of the 
remqigs of this ſtation, I have placed here 
dthe references to the two plans of it. The 
ichnography of Garianonum exhibits e 


n Lipfu ds Maobiaie,p pe *% 


/ 


Near this was placed the ſouth tower, which 


_ ards and ſignals, and for the admiſſion of 


light temporary watch- towers, under the 
care and for the uſe of the ſpeculatores (17). 


| force of the water running down the Val- 


— 


: clined from the wall at the top about ſix 
g feet, has drawn down a part of it, and : 


area | 
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2 © B. The Rector's Houſe and Garden, 


4. KE. 3 fields. Wa ; 
n. The Level of Marſhes. ; 


; 
{ Seleting this ſite as the moſt dirs x 
geous for their purpoſe, the limits of the ſta- 
- tion being marked out, and the ground - 
levelled, the Roman ſoldiers began their 
new Camp. The foundation on which they 
. erected the walls, was a deep bed of chalk 
and lime, firmly compacted and ſtrongly 
beat down, and the whole covered with a 
layer of earth and ſand, to harden the maſs 
and exclude the water. The next opera- 
P 
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tion was a ſingular one, and 8 de. 
1 to this ſtation; for the immediate founda- 


tion being thus formed, they covered it in 
every place with oaken planks near two-/ 


inches thick, ſome of which are percepti- 
ble at this day : to theſe / ſucceeded a bed 


of very coarſe mortar, on which, in an irre- 


gular manner, were ſpread the pt ſtones | 
af the fabric. 


The eee of by the Rolla 


ticular, was compoſed of lime and ſand 
untefined by the ſieve, and incorporated 


with common gravel and ſmall pebbles.—— 


From the pits at Belton they procured the 


firſt, and their own beach afforded an am- : 
ple ſupply of the latter. —In building their 
provincial. fortreſſes they uſed only this 


kind of mortar : but they applicd it to their 


work in two different and very oppoſite de- 

5M grees; the one cold, in the common manner 

now in uſe, the other rendered fluid by fire, 
and applied boiling hot. From the artful ; 


re of both i in the ſame > building, and 
| "from 
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| this cement is extremely hard and turd, © * 
very difficilt to break, and for ſeveral days 15 
indiſſoluble i in water. The Romans raiſing a | 
© the wall to à convenient height with the 
| former ſort , at the end ef every day's work 
poured the latter upon it, which immedi- 
ately filledup the interſtices, inſinuated itſelf 
dae every part, combining the whole, 
and when cold proved a moſt powerful 
1 adheftve. The ſtrength and firmneſs of 
mural encampments being the firſt conſi- 
deration of the Romans, the leſs im por- 
tant deſigns of ornament were deferred to a a 
time of greater peace and Anure: : when 
I this æra came, we find the Garriſon of Ga- 
-rianonum ready to improve it. The walls 
of the Camp in their firſt rude ſtate, ex- 
hibiting the artleſs maſonry oſ the ſoldiers, 
appeared a crude and diſguſting aſſem- 
plage of unhewn flints, irregular, and 
deformed; and ſtreams of liquid mortar 
juſt hardening into conſiſtence, and run- 
ning down from every gap, added to the 
e a To correct ſo harſh a | 
: proſpect, ET 
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outſide of che wall with bricks, interlayed 


In ſeparate courſes between layers of cut 


= Io. Fa | 8 pfofpect, and to give an appoarance of art 
dend uniformity to the whole, they faced the | 


flint: by this means every part became 


alike; and beauty. and variety v were added to 


Arengrh and i Gability, - 


. 


The ms FE made uſe of at Burgh 


are of a fine red colour, and very claſe tex- 
ture, tho? probably of that ſort called by 
the Romans Crudus, f from being baked by 
the heat of the ſun; as thoſe which were 
burnt in the furnace were denominated 
Coctus (18). T heir meaſurement anſwers 
exactly to the brick called by Pliny the 
Luydion, being one foot and a half a long, 
one foot broad, and an inch and half 
| thick (19). It does not however appear, 
that the Romans had any exact ſtandard for 
the ſize of their bricks : in different ſtations 


8 (18} Vitruvivs, I, ii. C. Jo 


| (29) Pin, Nat, Hiſt. Vol, i. P. 23. 


r 


wel. | 

their dimenſions are conſiderably varied( * 
nor have the ancients themſelves determined 
it. We ought, however, to obſerve, that 
either in the choice of their materials, or 
in their method of preparing them, they far 
excel thoſe of later days, being much hard- 
er and leſs porous than ours, and for 
durableneſs more reſembling ſtone, for which 
they were . ſubſtituted. 1. 


The round towers which Uefend a walls EE 
were probably not built till the garriſon 
had erected their Summer-camp at Caiſter, 
from whence ſignals placed upon them 
could eaſily be diſcovered. It is certain 
they were erected after the walls were 
finiſhed, not being united to them at the 
bottom, and only a ſmall part joined at 


the top: their materials are the ſame as 


thoſe of the walls, and they have a like 

facing of brick. The ſouth tower being 
fallen down, and ſtill remainingentire, diſco- 
vers 9 manner in which it was built, and the 


(a9). From 24 n long, #4 . 1 thick, to 7 longs 
8 5 ſingularity 


\ [=] 
Singularity of its foundation; the bats 
ſhowing, by the broad hollow lines croſs it, 


the marks of the planks on which it was 


ſet; and theſe being placed tranſverſely 
upon the bed of lime and ſand, were de- 


ſigned to take off the preſſure from the 


foundation as they carried the building up- 
wards, and to give it greater ſtrength wu 
ſecurity. | | 


In the area of the Camp, and in many 


of the fields round it, vaſt numbers of 


Roman Coins have been and are {till found: 


none of them that I have met with, riſe 


higher than the reign of Domitian, and the 
generality of chem are much later. Coins 
of the Lower Empire are but little eſteemed 
by collectors, and theſe of Burgh are ſeldom 
curious either for deſign or execution. Few 


are found of any other metal than Copper, 


and it has been my fortune to meet with 
only one of Silver — a poor ſolitary Gratia- 


nus: Iam informed , however, by a near rela- 


tion, that my maternal great- -grandfather, 8 
John Smith, Eſq. who pollefſed this Caſtle 


and Manor, had a conſiderable number of Sil 


ver 


* 


he 


„ 

ver Coins, and two Gold ones, plougbedup 
here; which he preſented to the truly learned 
Dr. John Moore, then Biſhop of Norwich. 


Many cauſes may be aſſigned for the diſ- 
covery of ſuch numbers of Roman Coins 
as our Britiſh ſtations daily afford: the 
deſire of impoveriſhing the country, and 
preventing their treaſures from falling into 
the hands of the Pits and Caledonians, 
ſeems to be one reaſon why the Romans 
buried them in the earth. The inteſtine 
feuds of Italy called them from their Bri- 
tannic conqueſts between the years 418 and 
| 427; and the Saxon Chronicle tells us, 
they gathered all the treaſures which could 
be found in Britain, ſome part of which 
they hid; and the reſt (the moſt valuable 
and portable) they carried into Gaul :— 
Perhaps they had formed hopes of return- 
ing hither in better days, and of recovering 
their effects fromwhence they had depoſited 
them. Perhaps, too, the deſire of informing 
Poſterity they were once maſters here, 


might operate upon their ambition. Anxious 
„ : to 


1 
to tranſmit their proweſs to future ages, 

amd fond of diſplaying the grandeur of 

the Roman ſtate, to theſe ſilent yet ex- 
preſſive Hiſtorians they intruſted their 

ſtory and their ine. 5 


In the commercial intercourſes between 
the Romans and the Natives, the latter re- 
ce.ütived their firſt ideas of money; and a con- 

ſiderable quantity of ſpecie muſt neceſſarily 
have been in their poſſeſſion when the Ro- 
mans quitted the Iſland. So well, indeed, did 
they improve in pecuniary knowledge, that 
long before this period they had erected 
mints of their own, and produced rude imi- 
tations of the Roman Coinage. The ſim- 
ple efforts of the Britiſh' Graver, and the 
elegant productions of the Roman Mint, 
are well contraſted by the learned Dr. 
Stukely (21). | 


The Britons, forſaken by their Roman 
guards, deprived of the flower of their own 


(32) Plates of ancient Britiſh Coins. 
| troops, 


out Wwe £A => "- (png a Ki Afr Fx 
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. 
troops, A were now become auxiliaries 
to the Romans ; and expoſed to the ravages 


of their mercileſs northern neighbours ; 


frequently hid their money,when threatened 
with freſh invaſions; and if death or exile 


was the fate of the owner. — the ſecret was 


loſt, and the treaſure remained—till an ac- 
cidental plough or pick-ax, once more, 
brought i it to light. And as the produce 
of both the Roman and Britiſh Mints was 
current about this time, we may juſtly ſup- 
| poſe that many parcels of Roman Coins 


ally ſuch as are found with Britiſh Coins 28 


intermixt. 5 


Another v very obvious reaſon why fach 


- multitudes. of Roman Coins . are diſſemi- 


| nated round every ſtation, proceeds from 
that pious principle of the Heathen Mytho- 


logy, by which the ſurvivingfriends thought 


themſelves obliged to accommodate the ſe- 


pulchral Urns, of their deceaſed comrades, 
with - fund ſufficient to diſcharge that con- 
Ü̊Iv fix liderable 


were hid by the Britons themſelves, eſpeci- | 1 
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Aiderable fee, which the grim Ferry-man of 

Styx never failed to exact: and I believe 

3 many of our fineſt Cabinets are more in- 
. debted to the Naulum'Charontis than to 
1 any other cauſe, for their beauty and vari- 
ety; thoſe Coins which were appropriated 
to that uſe, being frequently CW and 

N well n N | 
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The field adjoining to the caſtern wall of 
Gatianonum, was the place allotted for de- 
poſiting the aſhes of the dead, and for the 
performance of the funereal rites. Here 
great numbers of Rotnan Urns have been 
found, and innumerable pieces of them are 
every where ſpread over it ; but neither the 
workmanſhip, nor the materials of theſe 
Urns, have any thing to recommend them. 

Theyare made of acoarſeblue clay, brought 
from the neighbouring Village of Bradwell; 
ill formed, brittle, and porous.—In the 
year 1756, a ſpace of five yards ſquare was 
opened in this field, and about two feet be- 


low the furface a * _ fragments of 
Urns 
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1. 1 
Urns were diſcovered, which appeared to 
: have been broken by the ploughs and carts 
paſſing over them: "Theſe, and the oyſter- 
ſhells, bones of cattle, burnt coals, . 
other remains found with them, plainly 
*E diſcoyered this to have been the Uffrina of. 
; the | garriſon, One of theſe, Urns, when. 
19 the Pieces were united, contained more 
than a peck and a half of corn, and had 
a large thick ſtone operculum on the top of 
it; within, was a conſiderable number of 
bones and aſhes, ſeveral fair pieces of Con- 
e and the head of a Roman We. | 


The ealterly og of this field. cor- 
reſponds with that of. Mons Eſquilinus at, 
Rome; che Place afligned. there for the, 
interment of the common people, and a 
ſituation for which they ſeemed to have had 
greag veneration. The officers of the gar- 
| riſoß might pollibly be interred within the 

area of the camp; and four years ſince, 
| 1 pulling x down part of the hill which 
_ formed the Fretorium, urns and aſhes were 

my D2 diſcovered 


£ 


10 
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diſcovered; in great abundance. Amon fr 


D 
them was found a ſtratum of wheat; pure, 
and unmixt with earth ; the whole of which 
appeared, like that rome from Hercula- 
neum, quite black as if it had been burnt.” 
A great part of it reſembled a coarſe pow- 
der; but the granulated form of the other, 


plainly ſhewed what it had origine 
— 0 nh, 


g 35 the ſame place, and ar the ſame time, 
was found a cochleare, or Roman ſpoon. 
It was of filyer, and had a long handle, 
very ſharp at the point; that being uſed 
to pick fiſh out of the ſhell, as the bowl or 
other end, was to take up liquids and ſmall 
meat oh 4 Rings, keys, er fibulæ, 


8 tw 1 


(22) Similar e this diſcovery was that of a very conſiderable 
quantity of rye found at Thetford, the Roman Sitomagus z 5 
and, excepting the, different | form of the grain, , it, i; dad bas 1 | 
ſame - ana 1 xd e 
(3) pern hail an nec migus eli aol, { (4.11 

Numquid {cis potius cur cochleare vocer ? Martial, Epig. "4. 
1212 e e Ed. 2. Plate 11, pa. 174. og 
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and various other reliquiæ of the Romans, 
are continually ploughed up in the fields 
adjoining to this Station : but Roman al- 
tars or inſcriptions have never yet honored 
us with their appearance. The ſoil of the 
country being principally ſand and gravel, 
affords no mater.als for ſuch valuable re- 
mains: theſe, indeed, are chiefly to be look- 
ed for in the Coloniæ and Municipia, and 
in ſuch parts of Britain where ſtones and 
quarries are moſt plentiful. 


The Notitia informs us, that the troops 
who garriſon'd this Station, were a body of 
Cavalry called the Stableſian Horſe, under 
the command of a Præpoſitus, who was par- 
_ ticularly ſtiled Gariennonenſis; but what 
number of men they conſiſted of, or to what 
Legion they belonged, | am afraid we muſt 
be ever ignorant. A Camp fo conſiderable 
as Garianonum, ſo ſtrongly fortified, and of 
ſuch importance, would neceſſarily require 
a large body of men to defend it; and a 
detachment from the main body a as 

| 9 - neceſſarily 


5 35 © 
neceſſarily have been ſtationed at the few 
mer camp at Caiſter.—The Roman troops 

in Britain confiſted of five Legions, which 
with their auxiliaries amounted to about 
fourteen thouſand horſe, and ſeventy two 
thouſand foot; and theſe being diſtributed 
into near one hundred and fifty fortreſſes, 
the mean proportion of men to each is 
about one hundred horſe, and four hun- 

dred and eighty or five hundred foot. Some 
ſtations could not accommodate ſo many; ; 
others would naturally require more; and 
the diſtribution of the Roman troops was 
ever formed upon the great plan of utility 
and convenience. The area of the Camp 
contained the garriſon who defended it, 
being divided, according to their reſpective 
military employments, into an upper and 
lower partition. In the former was the Præ- 
torium, and the tents of the officers ; and 
in the latter, thetents of the Centurians and 
common ſoldiers. On the right fide of 
the Prætorium was the Quæſtorium, forthe 
* or T reaſurer of the army; on the 
other 


F = 

other were the tents of the Legati: and 
between the two partitions of the Camp was : 
fixed the Principia, where their religious 
rites were celebrated, and the enſigns of 
the army depoſited. This was the uſual 
diſpoſition of the garriſon, in a Roman 
Camp; and, we may juſtly ſuppoſe, this at 
Burgh did not materially differ from the 
general method. The whole area of the ſta- 
tion contains four acres, two roods ; and, 
including the walls, five acres, two roods, 
and twengy perch. 


| F rom the bare outlines of the Roman 
Hiſtory, and from a flight review of 
their tranſactions, both at home and in 
their Provinces, we ſhall find great reaſon 
to admire the wiſdom of their civil and 
military eſtabliſhments; and the vigour 
and firmneſs with which they purſued the 
great plan of univerſal Empire. Diſ- 
cipline and good order were earneſtly re- 
commen ded and ſtrictly enforced in their 
Camps and Armies, —a regular ſyſtem of 
D 4 | traffic 


„ 
traffic carried on with the conquered na- 
tives, — military ſtores and proviſions pro- 
perly diſtributed, - and every part adapted ; 
for the intereſt of the whole. 


Many parts. of our 1 Anti- 
quities are elucidated by the Roman Hiſto- 
rians; and all they have left us on this head 
has been connected and diſcuſſed (24). The 
aids we derive from them are conſiderable, 
but by no means ſufficient for the liberal 
and inquiſitive ſpirit of Curioſity. At the 
diſtance of ſeventeen hundred years, we may 

be allowed t gueſs at probabilities, when 
we cannot confidently aſſert facts; for aſ- 

ſertions without argument, and ſuppoſi- 
tions without warrant, are like the wild 
flights of Enthuſiaſm, unſettled and contra- 
dictory. The tranſactions of early. times 
are beſt delineated from the manners, laws, 
and cuſtoms. of the agents ; theſe fre- 


| (24) Horſley's Britannia Romana, B. x. 
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1 
quently afford a clue to the ſecret ſprings 

of action; and unfold the gradual progreſs 
of arts and policy. Doubts and uncer- 
tainties occur in every literary purſuit, 
and none are more frequently obliged 
to combat them, than the Hiſtorian and 
| the apart ds 5 


As an Appen to this flight ſketch of 
the Roman Camp, at Burgh, I add the 
following Topographical notices reſpecting | 


the vn itſelf. 


Sigebert, one of the Heptarckial Kings, 
and fifth Monarch of the Eaſt Angles, had 
been baniſhed into France by his half. bro- 
ther, and predeceſſor Erpenwald, on 2 
ſuſpicion of aſpiring to the Crown. During 
his exile, he embraced Chriſtianity ; and 
after an interregnum of three years from 
the death of his Brother, aſcended the Eaſt-- 
Anglian Throne, in the year 636. The 
Chriſtian faith had made ſome faint pro- 
greſs in his dominions, during the reign 


of 


1 42 ] 
of his father, Redwald, who permitted it. 
to be preached, but never eſpouſed it. To 
reinſtate ſome of his ſubjects in their belief, 
and to convert others, was the great object. 
of Sigebert's ambition; and to aſſiſt him in 
this deſign, he brought over from France, 
' a Prieſt of Burgundy, named Felix, whom 
he procured to be conſecrated Biſhop of the 
Eaſt-Angles, by Honorius, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; and fixed the Epiſcopal See at 
Dunwich. Whilſt Felix, under the pa- 
tronage of the King, was ſpreading the 
Goſpel amongſt the Eaſt-Angles, Furſeus, 
an Iriſh Monk (25), came over to his 
aſſiſtance, and collecting a company of 
religious perſons, under the Monaſtic 
rule, placed them at Burgh, then called 
Cnoberſburg (26). 
(25) Bede gravely aſſures us, that miracles were aſcribed to Fur- 


ſeus, and that he was, like St. Paul, <wrapt up in Heaven,” _ 
Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. cap. 19. | | 


dil | 4 i. e. Cunoberi-Urbs, from a Saxon Chief who had formerly 
10 reſided here. Bed. H. E. ibid. 8 


| Sigebert 


I 


sigebert may be conſidered as the found- ky 


er of this early Monaſtery; and to the 


ſame Prince, that at St. Edmundſbury, 


then named Betricheſword, owed its ori- 
gin; there he join'd himſelf to the reli- 
gious, reſigning his Crown, and renoun- 
cing the world. Egric, his ſucceſſor, being 
attacked by Penda, King of Mercia, and 
obliged to try the fate of a battle, intreated 


-him to leave his retirement, and command 
the Eaſt-Anglian troops in perſon, from 


a preſumption that Heaven would crown 


the Royal Votary with ſucceſs —Yielding 
to the importunities of Egric, the abdica- 


ted monkiſh King met the Mercian : 


Victory declared for the latter, and Sige- 
bert and Egric were numbered with the 
flain. 4 7 805 


To Furſeus and his Monks, the walls of 
the Roman Camp afforded a comfortable 
aſylum, and like the Roman Soldiers, 
they lived in tents or huts within the area. 
At this early period, regular edifices for the 

ſervice 


. 
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155 Cm. Brit. Ed. 1722. Vol. I, p. 45. | 
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f ſervice of Religion were unknown: Churches 
Vere erected with hurdles, and covered with 
ftraw ; and ſuch buildings were fully ſuffi- 
cient for the devotion of a people, who in 
compliment to their next Prince might 

return to Paganiſin. * 


Several of our Hiſtorians have con- 
founded this Monaſtery with that ar Bury, 
where Sigebert took the cowl (27); and 
have thought Cnoberſburg and Betricheſ- 


- wordthe ſame ; but Bede's deſcription, that 


it was © maris vicinitate amoenum,” will 
by no means ſuit the latter, but agrees ex- 
actly with the former. By that ſituation, 
and from ſome privileges granted to it by 
King Anna, it might with much greater 
probability, be fixed at Blithburgh, where 
that Prince was interred ; but in the IL. iber 


Elienſis, Blithburgh is mentioned under its 


preſent name, and a few pages before, the 
religious houle at C noberſburg is mentioned 
alſo. | 


1 


\ 


+ 


L 
In the diſtracted ſtate of affairs during | 
the Heptarchy, when every Prince was the 
avowed enemy of his neighbour, the Reli- 
gious were not exempt from the common- 
calamities; and their profeſſion, far from 
being their protection, often expoſed them 
to greater hardſhips. The love of power, 
and the deſire of ; conqueſt, frequently aſ- 
ſumed. the garb of religion, with our early 
Saxon Monarchs. In ſuch wars, upon ſuch 
motives, and with ſuch a pretence, the dif- 
ficulties attending their conqueſts were re- 
venged by the' ſeverity with which they 
treated their captives. Each party tri- 
umphed in their turn; and whoever were 
victors, the Monks or the Flamens were 
the firſt ſacrifices. The death of Sigebert 
deprived Furſeus of a great and zealous 
patron; and to avoid the troubles which 
ſucceeded it, he left his Monaſtery atBurgh, 
and retired into France. The Monks, how- 
ever, appear to have had much more con- 
ſtancy and reſolution ; for by the favours 
granted to this religious ſociety, by ſome 
„ of 
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of the latter Kings of the Eaft-Angles, we 


find they remained'there for ſeveral years : 


but how loag they continued at —_ or 
Pr left i i, is uncertain. 


That ancient 1 e RP of the 
landed property of this Kingdom, 'the Book 


of Doomſday, affords us the next account 


formed, chat in the tinie of King Edwasd 


the Confeſſor, Biſhop Stigand (28) held 
Burgh by ſoccage. There were then four 
Carucates of land; ten Villains, five Bor- 


darii, and two Servants belonging to the 
Manor; in demeſne; there were three Ca- 


rucates of land, four were diſtributed a- 


mongſt the tenants, and the reſt of the 


Lord's poſſeſſions were ten acres of mea- 


dow-land, three ſalt-pits, three runcini, fin 
animals, ſeventeen ſwine, and one hundred 


* iy . and the e value a 


(a8) Then Biſhop of Norwich, reads of — and, 


laſtly, Archbiſhop of en. 


ov» 


-. #3 
the whole was eſtimated: at one hundred 
ſhillings. Under William the Conqueror, 
Radulph Baliſtarius was the Lord of this 
Pariſh ; and the poſſeſſions of the Manor in 
his time varied but little from thoſe of his 
predeceſſor (29). But it is certain this Vil- 
lage was always a demeſne of the Crown; 
for by the tenure of Serjeantry, it was held 


' by Roger de Burgo, Ralph his ſon, and 


Gilbert de Weſcham ; at whoſe deceaſe 
being ſurrendered into the hands of King 
Henry III. he granted it, withall the appurte- 
nances, to the Priory of Bromeholme, in 


Norfolk, to be held by Serjeantry alſo. 


the an inquiſition taken in the 26 year 
* Edward the Firſt, it appears that the 
Prior of Bromeholme held the Manor of 
Burgh of our Lord the King, in capite, 


" (a9) $ub Tix Terra Radulfi Baliftarii, BURGH tenuit Stigan- 
dus Epe cu ſoca T. R. E. Iv car ' terre p man ſep x VilP & v Bort 


| tne? 11 Serv' modo nulla tne? in dnio* 111 2 11 Te' hom 


1 v car modo 111, X ac 1 Salinæ ſep 111 runcini & vr an & 


x VIII poreꝰ & CLx ov x Ecclia x ac* & 2 ac' parti Tac? val e Sob 


mo' cvi Sol. 


by 


[4] 


by Serjeantry, (30) (vi. ) to findthe King 
one Archer to follow his army into Wales, 
at his own proper expence, for forty . 
which ſervice was valued at 30l. per annum. 
And by another inquiſition in the ſame 
year (31), the Prior claimed view of frank 
pledge, the aſſize of bread and ale, and 
free warren and wreck in this Manor. 
In the Regiſter- Book of the Abbey of St. 
Bennet's, at the Holme (32), there occurs an 
agreement made between William, Abbot 
of St. Bennet's, and Clement, Priorof Brome- 
holme, whereby the latter grants the for- 


(30) De Sergancijs Die' qd? prior de Bromeholme tenet man' de 
Burgo de dns Rege in Cap' p ſerjanc' inveniendi Dno' Rege unum 
baliſtar ſequitem in exercitu Dni R's in Wallia ſumptibus ſuis p prijs 
p 40 dies et val per An'n xxx li“. | | 
Plita Coronee apud Donewic A@ 14 E 1 Rot. 27. | 

Prior de Bromehol tenet maner de Burg-Caſtle com' Suff de 
Rede p Sergeantiam Eſb, ad gd . 1 n. 


(31) Priqr de Bromholm ſum” &c. de plito quo warro clan 
here viſu? franc” pl' emend' aſs' panis Cerviſs * warenn et 
wrecin Burgo in Ludding land. 

Plita de * waro' apud nun, 14 E x Rot, * 


(32) i li fo. 4 | . 
TS | . mer 
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mer « Libor. to draw water at his wells 
2 « called Elbeyells i in Burgh, in Lothing- 
< land, to water his Sheep in the two 
* x abe near the river of Norwich, call- 
F & ed Southcates, paying for the ſame two 
- 95 « cheeſes yearly.” ” Shortly after, the Ab- 
bot and Convent of St. Bennet's releaſed all 
their rights in Burgh to the Prior and 
Monks of Bromeholme, who continued 
ords of this Manor, till the diffolution of 
their Houſe, 26th.of Henry VIII, when, 
with their revenues, it again reverted to 
cht Crown, vho poſſeſſed it till Queen 
y fold Ic 0 ions” e Town- 


e: "Hos 1 in en 
a ee eee cut the fol 
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Haw Fin, Sung FR — In Borgs. = 
„Ben, 3, m g. Pep Eecl. de Burgh Luthinglang,—Plac* coram 
53, Hen. 3. rot. "#6 # pro marier” de Burgo.— Ha Suff 55, 
Hen, 3. 6 246 ds terris ibid? fei“ in Burgo,—Coron, tor 27 de 
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long inferiptiön. The words" are in one 

Une, aud coneintied the "whole" length of 
The balk, Wirh{paces between the fourth and 
ſeventh word; the letters are in relief, and 
about twice as large as the plate repreſents 
them. The inſcription i is as ſingular as the 
accident it commemofates—1 read i it thus, 


D888 20 


_—_7 ues, oh deny: _ an-. wyce 
| 1 aforne is Hit agean by Rat T, takin 
ibe Parſon ne e © HE 
ON 21 ; [EATS if 
1:2:Rabett Thome 4 FER for the be. 
nefit of the rude fore-fathers of the Village, 
has told us, in plain Engliſh, that. this 
houſe was twice burnt, and he had rebuilt 
it. In attempting to Tay the ſame in Latin, 
he has ſtrangely ibewildeted: himſelf, "The 
two words acuad and atin can be derived 
from nothing but the verb acub (340, and 
the, adjective 4 and then the ſenſe is | 


75 


© $TTITY 1 7 
ob * "301 1 αν e 2 ¹ . $4. bf A. 6112 —— „ 1 
pes k FSV ot oigzi wits no fluid ee 
1 to 210 de quirken, wo dür per iner ile t. . 


N ** | myſterious 


31 } 
hayſterious andobſcure; . but.t the good Rec- 
tor. had-pro bly, received his, education in 
2 Cloiſter; and mean as. his abilities may 


appear ta us, they were far from, .contemp- 


tible-in his time. The word following the 


1 * „ 


date, with che figures 62, I am unable to ex- 
Pane but I. gde it to. be tke rebuilder 's 


oy 
a E. « : wo £- *. I = 1 . 
180 > 4 {33 1531] = - Ca $. + — 5 Ss = A k 14 i J 
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Burgh Caſtle is a a anciently, va va- 


lued at ten marks; in the King's books at 


C. 135. ad. and being of the ſworn value of 
C44. 65. 1d. is diſcharged of firſt· fruits and 
tenths; it now. pays annually: 1s. 3d. ſino- 


dals to the Biſhop, 75. 6d. procurations to 
the Archdeacon; and 16. 6d. procurations 
at the Biſhop's viſitation. The Parſonage- 


houſe adjoins to the north - weſt - corner: 
of the Church-yard, and has 39 acres of 
Glebe belonging to it, and all the 7 thes are 


2 kind. CONE | 1— 


. N of 


1 172 | j 5 Roger 
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mes Burgh (35) gave the advo 
of this Church to the Priory of St. Olave,ar 
Herringfleet, for perpetual alms; and King 
Henry the Third confirmed this donation 
to them. The Prior preſented to the Rec- 
tory, and had a reſerved penſion of four 
marks out of it, which is ſtill paid to the 
owner of St. Olave's: After the diſſolu- 
tion of the Priory, the g of the 

Cure came to the Conn" 


The Church is a finals building, confiſt« 
ing of a nave, chancel, and round tower; 
it is: dedicated to St. Peter. There are ſe- 
veral memorials for perſons interred in it, 
but none of them remarkable, except the 
fallowing inſcription. © on a Black. matble 
near the Font. - 


(35) Die quod — — donations But H, p*rs 
Dni' R's nunc, et Prior Sei- Olavi de Herringflcet, ten advee Tech- 
de Burgo,-Poftea ven Prior et Dic* quod ipſe habet advoc* Eccas - 
prdcz* ex dono Rogeri de Burgo hend' in perpet' Elemos* et Hen. 
Rex p'r Dni' Rx nunc remillit eid Priori et ſucc* et p'fert Cartas 
gue hocid' teſtant. Plite Corona .- ore. 40 14 E. 
8 85 
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CCC ierr reren * e 
ö 25 5 - MowvientoRr Hoc 8 | 
& OE Cnfnwood, Aintoent- / 
F mm 10 DIFFICILLIMIS TEMPORIBUS vVERE 
2:11.07 T SINGULARts vn et AE 
KEGIAM MAJESTATEM INIQUISSIME nos RAT 
IMO SUBLATAM ETIAM IN .KUIN18\ ; 
FLEVIT ET VENERAVIT 
ECCLESIAM ANGLICANAM LACERATANY 
DIRUTAM ET FANATICORUM FURIIS 
UNDIQUE CONCULCATAM 
(VELINT NOLIN'F ISTI NIMIS PROSPERE SCELERATIS 
AGNOVIT UT AMICUS 
_REVERITUS EST UT FILIUS - 
«> QUANTUM IN, SE POTUIT 
 SUBLEVAVIP VINDICAVIT PROPAGAVIT 
| UT XRISTIANUS 
AC TANDEM HONORIS ET LABORIS PLENUS 
HUMILLIME, PATIEN' FISSIME RELIGIOSISSIME- | 
OCCUBUIT | 
DIE MENSIS IANUARII DECEM. SEPT.- | 
ANNO SALUTIS CIOIQLXXVII, 
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Io theſe ſlight memoranda of their 
Church and Pariſh, I ſhould have added 
a liſt of the Rectors, had my ſeries of them 
been compleat; but as it is not, I all only 
mention the preſent—che Rev. J. BzLL- 
WARD, A. B. who is an ornament to his 
ſacred profeſſion, and one of a wor- 
thieſt of men. WIE 
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